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Address  of  Elisha  Lee,  Vice-President,  Eastern  Region,  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  System,  before  Philadelphia  Association  of  Credit  Men,  April  24,  1923. 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  honor  of  your  invitation.    I  realize  also 
that  it  is  not  only  an  honor  but  an  opportunity.    Few  things  are  more  needful  for 
the  continued  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  country  than  the  most  intimate  possible 
co-operation  and  understanding  between  our  business  men  and  the  railroads  which 
serve  them.    One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs,  appearing  in  the  midst  of  many 
perplexing  factors,  is  the  increased  interest  which  business  men  are  everywhere 

■ 

taking  in  railroad  affairs,  and  the  sentiment  which  is  growing  daily  stronger  among 
them  to  support  a  constructive  and  progressive  railroad  program  for  the  nation. 

« 

Your  invitation  to  be  here  tonight  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
these  beneficial  and  most  welcome  tendencies.    If  I  succeed,  through  my  remarks,  in 
doing  anything  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  great  and  indispensable  form  of 
public  service,  in  which  I  have  spent  my  working  career,  and  general  commerce,  as 
represented  by  your  organization,  I  shall  certainly  go  home  with  a  sense  of  having 
accomplished  at  least  something  worth  while. 

The  outstanding  and  overwhelmingly  important  fact  in  the  railroad  situa- 
tion  as  it  exists  today  is  that  between  now  and  the  close  of  the  present  year  our 
railroads  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  perform  by  far  the  biggest  job  in  their 


'•i 


history.    Everything  points  to  a  volume  of  traffic  which  will  materially  exceed  that 


of  the  war-time  peaks  and  the  post-war  boom  of  1920,  as  well  as  the  immense  movement 
effected  last  fall,  when  we  were  trying  to  make  up  a  national  coal  shortage  and 
handle  the  traffic  of  a  record-breaking  general  business  prosperity  at  the  same 
time. 

I  would  hardly  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  work  ahead  of  the 
railroads  in  the  next  few  months  will  be  more  important  than  their  war  service. 
But,  in  volume,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  very  substantially  greater.  I 
know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  demonstrate  the  point  that  a  breakdown  of  rail- 
road functions  under  such  conditions  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  nation-wide 
catastrophe.    What  I  want  to  get  home  to  you  tonight  is  that  the  breakdown  is  not 
going  to  occur,  because  the  railroad  managers,  the  employes  and  the  public  have  too 
much  common  sense  to  permit  it. 

The  railroad  system  with  which  I  am  associated — the  Pennsylvania — is 
probably  more  thoroughly  typical  of  trsuisportation  conditions  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  than  any  other  system.    I  do  not  make  that  statement  in  a  boastful  spirit, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  our  road  serves  the  largest  population — almost  50%  of  the 
people  of  the  country  being  embraced  in  our  territory — and  that  it  reaches  a  greater 
variety  of  territory,  climate,  communities  2ind  productive  activities  thein  any  other. 

* 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  been  handling  a  very  much  greater 
movement  of  all  kinds  of  freight  thstn  we  have  ever  treinsported  before  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  any  other  year.    I  think  it  only  fair  to  admit  also  that 
but  for  lack  of  needed  facilities,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  overcome,  we  could 
have  handled  a  still  larger  volume  of  traffic,  by  a  considerable  margin.  From 
January  1st  to  date,  in  spite  of  very  severe  winter  weather  encountered  in  the 
northern  portions  of  our  territory,  we  have  handled  a  traffic  movement  which  has 
practically  equaled  the  highest  records  ever  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  System,  viz., 
in  the  fall  months  of  1920  and  again  in  the  fall  months  of  1922.    This  is  really 


a  remarkable  situation  because  traffic  is  usually  at  its  low  ebb  in  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year,  due  not  only  to  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  cold 
weather  and  snow,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
are  those  in  which  the  most  important  primary  or  basic  forms  of  traffic,  viz.,  grain 
and  other  crops,  ore  and  coal,  are  at  their  height. 

Moreover,  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  traffic  has  been  steadily 
advancing,  not  by  any  sudden  spurts,  but  by  an  impressive  growth  from  week  to  week. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples: 

The  first  week  of  the  year  we  handled  138,000  loaded  freight  cars;  that 
means  cars  of  freight  originating  on  our  System,  or  received  from  connections, 
within  the  week.    In  the  first  week  of  February  we  handled  152,000  loaded  freight 
cars.    In  the  first  week  of  March  we  handled  156,000  loaded  cars.    In  the  week 
ending  April  15th  (the  figures  for  which  have  just  been  made  up)  we  handled  168,000 
loaded  cars.    That  was  the  highest  record  for  any  week  in  the  present  year,  and  also 
the  highest  for  £iny  week  in  the  first  half  of  any  year.    It  has  been,  in  fact,  only 
slightly  exceeded  three  or  four  times  in  the  Company's  history,  and  those  occasions 
all  came  in  the  latter  portions  of  1920  and  1922. 

The  best  information  we  can  get  from  all  sources  is  that  practically  every 
form  of  business  is  operating  at  top  capacity,  with  no  indications  of  slackening  in 
sight.    This  condition,  together  with  the  promise  of  large  crops  during  the  summer, 
can  mean  only  one  thing,  viz.,  as  I  stated  first,  that  the  railroads  this  coming 
summer  and  fall  will  be  called  upon  to  transport  much  more  freight  them  ever  before 
in  their  history. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts  in  this  situation  that  all  of  us  should  look  at 
squarely.    In  the  last  twenty  years  the  public  service  peformed  by  the  railroads — 
that  is  their  volume  of  traffic,  measured  in  passenger  miles  emd  ton  miles — ^has  more 
than  trebled.    The  investment  in  their  plants  has  barely  doubled.    Reduced  to  a 


mathematical  basis  this  means  that  the  demands  for  service  have  been  growing  for  two 
decades  twice  as  fast  as  capital  has  been  available  to  be  put  into  the  transporta- 
tion plant.    Moreover,  we  must  consider  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  a 
period  of  almost  continually  rising  wages  and  prices.    The  dollar  has  been 
constantly  buying  less  and  less.    Therefore,  the  physical  extent  of  our  transporta- 
tion plant  has  not  been  growing  as  fast,  by  a  considerable  margin,  as  the  increase 
in  the  investment.    In  the  last  few  years  the  additions  to  the  plant  have  been 
unusually  small,  while  the  increase  in  the  demands  for  service  have  been  unprece- 
dentedly  large,  so  that  the  railroads  have  become  very  seriously  overloaded.    I  am 
not  going  to  say  very  much  about  the  causes  for  these  conditions,  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  this  talk  the  occasion  for  a  complaint  against  our  governmental  policies. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  over-regulation  and  railroad  baiting  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  the  stunted  growth  of  the  transportation  systems.    I  will  merely 
state  the  fact  and  say  nothing  more  about  it.    Our  immediate  task  is  to  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  tools  available  to  work  with. 

To  the  minds  of  most  people  it  would  seem  as  if  the  extreme  capacity  of 
American  railroads  for  handling  traffic  was  reached  during  the  height  of  the  war 
activity,  say  in  1917  and  1918,  then  again  during  the  greater  part  of  1920,  and  once 
more  during  the  close  of  1922.    It  seemed  to  us  who  went  through  those  experiences 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  another  ton  mile  or  passenger  mile  service  out  of 
the  plant,  and  we  have  substantially  the  same  plant  now.    Nevertheless,  we  have  got 
to  produce  a  great  deal  more  service  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  than  we  did 
during  those  past  periods  of  stress,  or  the  country  will  suffer  very  seriously. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  railroads,  meeting  in  New  York,  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves, through  their  chief  executives,  to  a  program  of  concerted  and  co-operative 
action  to  deal  with  this  situation.    That  pledge,  in  brief,  was  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  get  out  of  our  railroads  more  work  than  has  ever  been  gotten 


before,  in  order  that  the  country  may  receive  adequate  transportation  during  the 
extremely  busy  months  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  railroad  presidents  who  joined  in  these  promises  to  the 
American  people  were  keenly  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  responsibilities  they 
were  incurring.    Those  promises  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious  under- 
takings ever  entered  into  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.    The  consequences 
of  a  breakdown  would  be  so  grave  that  failure  must  not  be  thought  of.    It  is  now  up 
to  the  managements  of  the  various  roads  to  lead  the  way  in  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  degree  these  pledges  of  their  chief  executives;  and  to  do  that,  let  me  say, 
we  need  the  thorough  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  shippers — ^whether  business 
men,  manufacturers,  mine  operators  or  farmers — as  well  as  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support  and  assisteince  of  the  working  forces  of  the  railroads. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  have  the  right  to  say  that  the  responsi- 
bilities for  carrying  out  this  program  to  secure  adequate  transportation  extend  to 
every  interest  and  individual  in  the  country,  and  must  be  shared  by  all,  and  not 
shirked  by  any  if  we  are  to  realize  success. 

I  will  touch  only  briefly  upon  the  details  of  this  program,  in  which,  of 
course,  all  the  railroads  serving  Philadelphia  must  play  very  important  parts. 
The  railroads  pledge  themselves,  before  the  fall  peaks  of  traffic  movement  are 
reached,  to  wipe  out  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of  the  shopmen's  strike,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  awaiting  repairs  to  normal  or  better; 
to  increase  the  average  loading  per  car  and  the  miles  per  day  each  car  is  moved;  to 
finish  the  storing  of  coal  for  railroad  use  as  far  as  practicable  by  September;  and 
to  so  arrange  and  plan  the  general  scheme  of  all  activities  that  the  use  of  power 
and  equipment  for  railroad  construction  or  maintenance  purposes  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  after  September  1st,  thus  releasing  the  maximum  of  facilities  for 
commercial  traffic. 


Freight  cars  are  to  be  practically  pooled,  when  emergencies  arise,  and 
their  distributio:  directed  by  centralized  control  acting  upon  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  information  as  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  various  sections  of  the 
country.    The  railroads  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  fullest  compliance  with  this 
important  and  far-reaching  provision. 

Campaigns  are  to  be  inaugurated  among  shippers  to  drive  home  the  wisdom  of 
the  slogan — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  one  for  this  occasion — "Do  your  fall 
shipping  early."    That  is,  do  as  much  of  your  fall  shipping  as  possible  in  the 
summer;  get  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible  before  the  great  crop  and  coal 
movements  of  the  autumn  reach  their  full  swing. 

For  instance,  every  year  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  moved  from 
eastern  and  southern  fields  to  the  lake  ports  for  water  shipment  to  the  Northwest, 
and  at  the  Scune  time  return  loads  of  iron  ore  are  carried  from  the  lake  ports  to  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  eastern  iron  and  steel  centers.    Usually  this  two-way  movement 
reaches  a  feverish  climax  with  the  approach  to  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  every 
November,  just  at  about  the  time  when  the  railroads  are  at  their  busiest  with  other 
forms  of  traffic  which  are  more  essentially  seasonal  in  their  character,  notably  the 
crops . 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spread- 
ing out  this  lake  traffic  in  coal  and  ore  over  a  longer  period  and  in  getting  the 
bulk  of  it  over  at  a  materially  earlier  period  of  the  year.    At  least  the  railroads 
are  going  to  tackle  this  particular  problem  on  the  theory  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
we  have  every  confidence  that  by  educational  methods  and  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  we  shall  have  the  shippers  of  these  commodities  with  us.    They  have  already 
evidenced  their  desire  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Similarly,  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  builders  and 
road  contractors  in  the  early  movement  of  their  materials.    Campaigns  will  be 


• 


everywhere  carried  on  to  enlist  the  aid  of  shippers,  generally,  in  increasing  the 
effective  work  of  each  freight  car  by  loading  more  heavily  and  releasing  more 
promptly,  so  that  each  can  not  only  carry  more,  but  can  make  more  miles  per  day. 
Experience  in  the  past  has  always  shown  the  shipping  public  ready  and  willing  to 
give  invaluable  assistance  in  these  directions,  and  we  anticipate  that  this  assist- 
ance will  be  forthcoming  now  in  more  generous  measure  than  ever  before,  because  the 
need  is  greater. 

It  will  be  understood,  I  am  sure,  that  although  this  program  to  insure 
adequate  transportation  requires  a  large  degree  of  concerted  action  by  the  rail- 
roads, the  great  bulk  of  the  real  work  must  be  done  by  the  individual  systems 
themselves,  through  their  own  managing  and  working  forces  acting  in  co-operation 
with  their  own  shippers.    We  are  now  actively  organizing  this  work  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  System,  in  all  departments  and  on  each  of  the  Regions  and  Divisions. 
The  progress  of  the  work  will  be  made  known  publicly  from  time  to  time  as  it 
develops . 

Despite  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  suid  labor,  the  railroads  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  up  as  much  as  possible,  within  the 
present  year,  of  the  accumulated  deficiency  in  plant  expansion.    That  deficiency  of 
course  can  be  only  very  partially  made  good  by  what  can  be  done  inside  of  the  twelve 
months  period,  as  it  has  been  growing  for  years.    But  what  is  proposed  for  1923 
certainly  foots  up  to  an  impressive  total.    It  amounts,  according  to  the  official 
figures  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  That 
represents  the  cost  of  new  facilities  which  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have 
promised  to  place  at  the  service  of  their  patrons  during  the  present  year.    On  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  we  expect  to  do  our  share.    We  have  actually  in  sight  at  the 
present  time  over  $75,000,000  worth  of  additional  facilities  and  the  total  may  quite 
possibly  reach  or  pass  the  hundred-million-dollar  mark  before  the  year  is  out.  We 


are  in  process  of  receiving  deliveries,  at  the  present  time,  of  over  $52,000,000 
worth  of  new  locomotives  and  cars  alone. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  improvements  under  way  for 
the  railroads  for  1923  are  by  far  the  largest  in  a  long  period  of  years.  In 
announcing  their  approximate  total  of  $1,100,000,000,  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion made  the  following  very  important  and  significant  statement: 

"The  railroads  of  the  country  are  raising  this  enormous  amount  of  addi- 
tional capital  largely  through  borrowed  money  on  the  abiding  faith  of  the  American 
people  and  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  the  policy  announced  in  the  Transportation 

Act,  1920,  as  a  measure  of  reasonable  protection  to  investment  in  railroad 
property." 

In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  plan  is  tied  up  absolutely  with 
co-operation  by  the  public  and  the  expectation  that  a  vigorously  expressed  public 
opinion  will  secure  for  the  transportation  enterprise  the  necessary  degree  of  fair 
treatment,  politically,  and  with  reference  to  the  legislative  and  regulative 
policies  of  the  country. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intense  business  activity  that  the  country 
has  ever  experienced.    Every  phase  of  commerce  is  at  its  height.  Production, 
distribution  and  consumption  are  on  scales  never  before  equaled.    There  is  no 
unemployment  and  scarcely  an  idle  wheel  or  machine  in  any  mill  or  factory  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.    If  all  of  this  should  suddenly  be  stopped,  the 
effect  would  be  comparable  to  what  might  be  expected  from  abruptly  checking  an 
express  train  running  at  top  speed.    There  would  be  a  first-class  disaster. 

That  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  for  any  reason  the  railroads  should 
give  way  under  the  strain  in  the  very  midst  of  completing  their  big  job  next  fall. 
Transportation  must  keep  on  running  swiftly,  smoothly  and  without  interruption. 
Otherwise,  American  business  will  feel  the  emergency  brake  while  at  the  highest 


speed  ever  reached,  with  the  practical  certainty  of  a  headlong  plunge  into  the  ditch 
of  ruin. 

Under  these  conditions  the  duty  of  all  good  and  patriotic  citizens  is 
plain.    Everyone  should  pitch  in  and  do  his  part  to  make  the  adequate  transportation 
program  an  unqualified  success.    The  least  that  could  be  expected  of  anyone  would  be 
to  refrain  from  throwing  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  machinery.    Yet  plans  are  being 
openly  laid  to  make  the  railroads  the  football  of  politics  with  the  reassembling 
of  Congress  next  fall,  and  again  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1924. 

To  speak  in  plain  language,  there  are  men,  who,  for  the  ssOce  of  the  votes 
necessary  to  get  or  hold  a  political  job,  would  be  willing  to  wreck  the  railroads  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  country  needs  their  services  as  never  before.    There  is  no 
question  of  intentions.    They  have  been  proclaimed  openly.    Any  man  who,  for  the 
sake  of  office  and  power,  will  play  sectional  or  class  prejudices  against  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  a  breakdown  of  the  railroads  at  this  critical 
period  is  morally,  if  not  in  the  exact  legal  sense,  guilty  of  treason  against  his 
country.    I  know  that  is  a  strong  statement.    I  have  considered  it  carefully  and 
believe  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Here  is  a  situation  in  which  prevention  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  the  trouble,  if  it  comes,  will  be  extremely  difficult — ^perhaps  impossible — 
to  cure.    There  is  no  greater  need  in  this  country  than  to  ensure  a  clean  and 
honorable  political  deal  for  the  railroads.    If  they  do  not  get  it,  the  fault  will 
lie  with  a  comparatively  few  men,  who  put  their  personal  and  local  interests  above 
the  real  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  country.    The  real  and  effective 
preventive  will  be  the  force  of  organized  public  opinion  and  I,  for  one,  hope  and 
expect  to  see  that  opinion  expressed  in  unmistakable  form  before  any  irreparable 
damage  can  be  precipitated  when  Congress  assembles  next  fall. 

We  need  a  long  holiday  in  railroad  law-making,  and  a  fair  chance  to  have 


a  real  test  of  the  working  of  our  present  laws,  and  the  opportunity  to  determine 
soundly  and  surely  what  is  needed  before  any  further  changes  are  attempted.  I 
certainly  hope — and  I  believe  I  reflect  the  attitude  of  railroad  managers  in  general 
in  saying  so — that  the  patrons  of  the  railroads,  who  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
most  from  errors,  will  get  solidly  together  and  let  their  wishes  regarding  these 
matters  be  known  in  a  manner  which  our  law-makers  will  respect. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  at  the  present  time  lies  in  false  promises 
of  cheap  transportation,  palpably  intended  to  win  the  farm  vote  of  the  country.  Let 
me  quote  to  you  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  a  practical  farmer  and  a  writer  of 
recognized  authority  on  farm  problems.    This  is  his  utterance,  made  recently: 

"I  think  that  the  farming  business  and  the  railroad  business 
are  so  utterly  dependent  upon  each  other,  their  interests  are  so 
identical  that  the  man  who  drives  a  wedge  between  them  is  either  crazy 
or  he  is  a  crook. 

"What  I  want  most  of  all  is  service  and  I  don't  see  how  any 
railroad  can  give  it  unless  it  has  a  good,  safe  track  and  sufficient  cars 
and  the  ample  power  to  pull  them,  and  that  means  enough  money  to  buy  them. 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  tired  to  hear  some  of  these  bushybrowed 
declaimers  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  the  present  high  freight  rates 
are  paralyzing  agriculture?    How  much  of  our  total  expense  bill  in 
farming  is  freight  anyway?    Six,  possibly  eight  per  cent.    How  much  do 
we  wish  knocked  off?    Enough  to  bring  the  rate  down  to  that  of  1913? 
All  in  favor  say  'aye'.    The  'ayes'  have  it.    Now  we  have  saved  two 
per  cent,  of  our  yearly  expenses.    The  annual  expense  of  the  average 
farmer  is  $1,500.    Two  per  cent,  saved  on  that  is  $30.00.    That  settles 
it.    We  are  saved.    The  country  is  saved.    Everybody  is  happy  except 

* 

the  agitator  who  is  hunting  for  a  new  issue. 


"My  dear  good  farm  people,  I  should  not  play  with  such  a 
serious  topic.    But  the  fact  is,  that  isn't  the  topic  which  confronts  us. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  'shall  we  save  a  few  dollars  on 
freight?'  but  'shall  the  railroad  business  remain  a  business  or  shall  it 
be  a  government  agency  owned  in  oommon  but  run  by  political  employes?' 
If  it  is  to  remain  a  business  it  will  have  to  be  run  as  a  business  and 
run  to  pay  at  least  six  per  cent,  for  its  owners.    If  it  is  to  be 
communized,  that  is  owned  in  common,  I  am  just  warning  you  that  the 
communists  will  not  wish  to  stop  there.    They  will  some  day  covet  your 
farms.    They  can't  have  mine!" 

The  man  who  said  that  is  F.  L.  Chapman,  editor  of  the  western  publication 
known  as  "Better  Farming."    I  do  not  think  it  has  much  of  a  circulation  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York,  but  it  reaches  about  one-half  a  million  farmers  out  in  the  corn 
belt  who  will  be  better  citizens  for  reading  those  words. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  cheapest  transportation  which  it  is  possible 
to  render.    Yes,  but  let  us  be  sure  we  are  talking  about  the  real  thing  when  we 
speak  of  cheapness.    If  it  takes  two  weeks  or  a  month  to  get  a  shipment  of  steel  for 
building  construction  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  as  has  happened  more  than 
once  in  recent  years,  that  is  not  cheap  transportation,  regardless  of  rates.  It 
would  probably  not  be  cheap  transportation  if  the  shipment  were  hauled  free.  Such 
delay  may,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  surely  will,  give  losses  many  times 
greater  than  the  sum  the  shipper  would  have  to  pay  in  rates  high  enough  to  sustain 
railroads  properly  and  provide  for  railroad  progress. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  a  lower  level  of  rates  if  and  when  that  is 
practicable.    Whether  or  when  it  will  be  or  not  I  am  not  here  to  predict.  Certainly 
it  is  not  practicable  now  and  nothing  could  harm  the  country  more  at  the  present 
time  than  a  premature  and  arbitrary  reduction  of  rates.    Such  action  would  give  us 


not  cheaper,  but  the  dearest,  transportation  the  country  has  ever  had,  because  it 
might  not  be  very  long  before  there  will  be  people  and  sections  who  would  be  denied 
transportation  altogether. 

The  message  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  as  business  men  is  to  enlist  your 
support  for  the  following  platform: 

(1)  Let  railroad  rates  and  railroad  laws  alone  for  the  present. 

(2)  Give  the  railroads  every  practical  assistance  in  carrying  out  their 
adequate  transportation  program,  because  the  maximum  possible  service  with  the 
facilities  available  is  the  most  pressing  need  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  as 
far  ahead  as  we  are  able  to  see. 

(3)  Give  every  possible  encouragement,  through  the  medium  of  public 
opinion,  to  the  loyal  and  earnest  working  forces  of  the  railroads  so  that  they  may 
co-operate  in  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  spirit  with  the  management. 

With  full  public  support  in  these  respects,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  our 
railroads,  their  managers  and  employes  are  capable  of  doing  the  job. 
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